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in this particular teaching in well-known high schools and are familiar at first 
hand with the difficulties and problems of teaching this subject that confront 
every instructor in the classroom. 


Tin first-year algebra has been prepared by two teachers who are engaged 


Rushmer and Dence’s High School Algebra is a textbook to which teachers 
can turn with complete confidence that it is right because it was evolved out of the 
same perplexities of classroom work that are encountered with all algebra classes. It 
presents the right kind and amount of material at the right time so that the young mind 
is enabled to master each step no matter how difficult. It is essentially a book for pupils. 


1. Simplified subject matter. 
Orderly sequence of topics. 
3. Emphasis of the close relation between arithmetic and algebraic 
processes. 
4. Postponement of the negative idea of number until a thorough founda- 
tion in the four fundamental processes is established. 
5. Abundance of drill exercises, especially in processes in which students 
experience difficulty. 
6. Many exercises in algebraic representation as an aid to the solution of 
problems. 
7. Problems which have some human interest or Mnabeote some useful 
application of physics or geometry. 
8. Graphic methods of representing data and solving problems. 
9. Increased use of the formula. 
10. Frequent use of decimals. 
11. Frequent use of literal exponents as an aid in fixing the laws for ex- 
ponents. 
Comprehensive reviews. 
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View from front porch of “Headquarters.” 


A REAL VACATION! 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
OFFERS 


A SUMMER OUTING SCHOOL OF 
BIRDS, NATURE, PHOTOGRAPHY 
By a beautiful private lake, 
On a preserve and game-farm, 
With congenial Nature-lovers, 
Pleasant’ instruction outdoors, 


AT AMSTON, CONNECTICUT 


Terms modest. 
Circulars and details upon application: 


HERBERT K. JOB, Director 


601 Washington Avenue, West Haven, Conn. 
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Leif and Theshedil 


By GENEVRA SNEDDEN 








Illustrated by 
M. Meredith Williams 


HE story of two Norse boys of long ago and of | 
the sea-loving people of old Scandinavia. 


Leif and Thorkel is a vivid tale of action that 
throws new light on the activities of the Norsemen 
and gives new and interesting information of Leif 
Ericsson, the earlier discoverer of America. Its 
purpose is to increase the child’s knowledge of the 
background of American history, which the author 
believes has previously been given far too little 
attention. 


The book is illustrated with black and white 
sketches and an attractive colored frontispiece. 
Though designed primarily to stimulate interest in 
history it will also provide attractive supplementary 
reading material for children from 12 to 15 years 








of age. 
Cloth. 214 pages. Price $1.00 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 























Two Books of Creative Patriotism 


TURKINGTON’S My COUNTRY 


appears in a new edition in response to the needs of a changing nation. | 
There is less emphasis upon war conditions, but new chapters emphasize 
the permanent value of many lessons which the war taught in thrift 
and personal responsibility to the community and the nation. “My Coun- 
try” is more than a book in elementary civics for the seventh or eighth 
grades, it is properly a work of creative patriotism for any age. 


LONG’S AMERICA 


reveals a new tone in history-telling. It faithfully interprets events, but 
in the vital manner of those daring spirits who brought the events to pass. 
America’s history is worthily disclosed as an epic of human liberty marked 
by an intensely civic patriotism. Just this combination of unusual his- 
torical knowledge with a loyal Americanism is assured the eighth-grade 
and ninth-grade pupils who use this new history. 


15 Ashburton PI. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 2 
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The issue of May 31 will be the most important 
issue of this magazine in thirly-seven years, 
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CLERK TO NEW TRIER 


F, E. Clerk, who has made the Henley School 
at Winchester, Virginia, world-famous, goes to 
New Trier High School, Cook County, Illinois, 
on a five-year contract at a salary of $10,000 
the first year, $10,500 the second year, and $500 
increase each year till the fifth year, when it 
will be $12,500. 

Entirely aside from the salary and the five- 
year. contract it is one of the best positions for 
professional service in the country. The New 
Trier High School plant is one of the best in the 
country, and the school takes care of the secon- 
dary education of some of the best communities 
in America including Winnetka, Glencoe, Kenil- 
worth, Hubbard, Woods and Wilmette. 

The Henley-Winchester Board of Education 
has created a unique position, “ Educational 
Adviser,” electing Mr. Clerk to that position, and 
he accepts, of course. It is both a distinct honor 
and enables him to continue in a large way to 
direct the affairs of the school he has profes- 
sionaliy created. 

Incidentally it is a matter of large significance 
that before he leaves he sees all the annoyances 
which threatened to jeopardize the permanent 
usefulness of the Henley endowment entirely 
eliminated. 


SOAR AND SING WITH BIRDS 


’ 


The “best ever” was our thought as we 
learned of the plan of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies to have a lovely summer 
camp at Amston, Connecticut, where teachers 
can live with nature at its height. The Amston 
camp has been purchased by the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies because it is a bird 
paradise. 

Here teachers will have real recreation joy 
getting at the heart of nature in the most 
natural way. There is no society that has the 
same claim upon the interest of teachers who 
would inspire children to know and love nature 
as has the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, which has secured the adoption of the 
Audubon Law for the non-game birds in forty 
states in the Union and has Audubon Societies 
in five of the eight states that have no Audubon 
law at present. Herbert kK. Job, West Haven, 
Conn., is director. 

+ 0+ 0+ 0+ -9- $$ 

An elaborate report by Dr. Winship of the great 
Fiftielh Anniversury of the First Professional 
Department of Education in a College—University 
of Towa, 1873—will be featured in the issue of the 
Journal of I7ducation May 1i. 


>-0- e-e-——____________ 
MUSKOGEE’S “ YES” 


Muskogee, R. J. Tighe, superintendent, 
staged a great educational triumph on April 
28 when the Board of Education went before 
the people with the following proposition :— 

“Shall the published estimate of the Board 
of Education of the City of Muskogee of the 
State of Oklahoma for the fiscal year 1923-24 
be approved and confirmed, and shall the 
County Excise Board of Muskogee County, 
Oklahoma, make an excess levy of 9.06 mills, 
above and in addition to the five mill maximum 
levy permitted by law, to be levied for the 
purpose of paying the necessary expenses for 
the support and maintenance of the public 
schools of the Independent District of the City 
of Muskogee of the State of Oklahoma, also 
known as District Number 20?” 

It was rumored that there was to be a tax- 
payers’ crusade against the proposition. It 
did not materialize and the proposition carried 
by a vote of twelve to one. 





James M. Gwinn of New Orleans has 
accepted election to the superintendency of 
San Francisco. Four years at $10,000 a year. 
























It the attitude of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett in 
his Carnegie report can do any harm we entirely 
misirterpret the public sentiment of the United 
States. 

There was a time when such propaganda 
would have been harmiul, but today it can have 
no more effect than a campaign to substitute 
oxen for motor vehicles, or “ four-old-cat ” for 
baseball. 

When the “ Business Women’s National Asso- 
ciation ” campaign vigorously for a universal 
high school education for girls; when the United 
States Department of Labor under President 
Wilson and also under President Harding broad- 
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ENTIRELY HARMLESS 
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cast appeals for a high school education for alp 
children of wage-earners; when stores wilt 
allow girls a salary based on four years’ advance 
for the four years spent in a high school; when 
the worth-while industries pay a premium fo; 
a high schooi education; when the ninety thou- 
sand members of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers have a record of eighty per cent. 
of their sons in colleges or other higher instity- 
tions of learning, it is more comedy than tragedy 
for a man who represents capital and crystal- 
lized scholastics to sit on the tail of progress 
and shout “ Whoa!” 






















In Pictorial Review for February Ida Clyde 
Clarke has one of the realiy great stories of 
the sezson, telling of the living memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln, and how Lincoln Memorial 
University is bringing light and hope to his own 
people, the real Americans of the Icnely log 
cabins. 

“Every school-child knows that Abraham 
Lincoln was born in a log cabin in the Southern 
mountains. At twenty-one Andrew Johnson 
could neither read nor write, yet he became 
President of the United States. Sam Houston, 
Governor of Tennessee and Territorial Governcr 
of Texas, one of the most brilliant and original 
personalities in the annals of American history, 
was of these mountains. David Farragut, who 
brought enduring fame to our navy, lived within 
a few miles of the McAfee cabin in the Cumber- 
land Mountains. James K. Polk, who became 
President of the United States, and fighting 
Andrew Jackson were products of this moun- 
tain country. William G. McAdoo, the man 


NANCY HANKS MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


who pushed the tunnels under the Hudson River 
and linked Manhattan Island with the New Jer- 
sey shores, and who was afterwards Secrctary 
of the Treasury, is a mountaineer. Seo was Cas- 
sius Clay, who, as United States Minister te 
Russia, refused to take off his hat to the Czar 
unless the Czar took ofi his hat to him. Yes, it 
seems that mountains make men. 

“And back there in the mountains today are 
men and women with the spirit of Lincoln and 
of Clay and of Jackson and of Farragut—men 
and women who have been one-hundred-per- 
cent. Americans for four hundred years, and 
forgotten and neglected by their own people.” 

Ida Clyde Clarke is president of the “ Nancy 
Hanks Memorial Association,” organized to 
nelp Lincoln Memorial University. It is a 
scheme by which those who think they can only 
invest one dollar a year in so great a cause can 
invest that dollar by sending it te ‘ Nancy 
Hanks © Memorial Association,’ Cumberland 
Gap, Tennessee. 
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By action of its leaders the National Educa- 
tion Association has for the fifth time endorsed 
the Towner-Sterling Bill for Federal aid and 
guidance in the schools. Despite the efforts of 
Washington and his successors, our national 
government has never done anything like its 
fair share of the American work of education. 
So long as we spend three-quarters or more of 
every tax dollar on war, past, present, or to 
come, just so long we shall be unable to do as 
we wish by our schools. For three hundred 
vears statecraft has robbed the future for the 
sake of present armament. The one big job for 
our nation’s leaders today is to take the money 
out of war and put it into the schools. Quit bet- 
ting on gunpowder and bet on the kids. That 
is a plain and simple program, and it can be 
carried out. It will do more than we can dream 
io establish a better and happier human life here 
in our country. 
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“LETS PUT OUR STAKE ON THE YOUNGSTERS” 


[An editorial in Collier’s, The National Weekly, for April 14, 1923.] 


The citizen whom this educational statesman- 
ship must enlist on its side is everybody old 
enough to know what the teachers are trying to 
do. Government aid and leadership do not mean 
more government schools, but better local 
schools. The real idea of model public instruc- 
tion and a Federal Department of Education at 
Washington, D.C., is merely to improve what’s 
being done in the grades at Rumpus Ridge, 
Arkansas, and Rough Gap, Montana. ‘The 
states and, even more, the districts themselves 
must shoulder the work for better schooling. 
They will not deserve or get the right results 
unless they do. The immense field to be tilled 
cannot be covered from Washington, but Wash- 
ington can and should take the lead. The 
Towner-Sterling Bill ought to be urged persis- 
tently on the next Congress, beginning now, 50 
as to keep the school issue to the front in our 
battle for a better civilization. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE TEACHERS 


State Superintendent E. W. Butterfield of New 
Hampshire has made an interesting and impor- 
tant study of the teaching service of the gradu- 
ates of the State College at Durham and the 


‘State Normai Schools at Plymouth and Keene. 


Of the women graduates of June, 1922, the 
103 two-year course graduates all taught in New 
Hampshire and their salaries average $875.14. 
The thirty three-year graduates average $997.79. 
The six four-year women graduates of the State 
College average $1,108.81. 

The average salary of 656 women graduates 
of New Hampshire Normal Schools teaching in 
the siate was $1,029.71 and the average salary 
of forty-two women graduates of the State Col- 
lege teaching in the state was $1,164.88. 

There are forty-six men, graduates of the 
State College, teaching in New Hampshire at 
average salaries of $1,013.45. 

Of the 133 graduates of the two State Normal 
Schoois of 1922, there are twenty-one in one- 
room schools, fifty-eight in village schools. 
twelve in city grades, six in junior high schools, 
four teaching special subjects. 

The six women graduates of the State College 
in 1922 are teaching in high schools, and thirty- 
two of the women graduates of Plymouth and 
Keene in 1922 are teaching in high schools. 

Of fifteen men graduating from the State 
College in 1922, one is teaching a one-room 
school, two are teaching special subjects 


und twelve are teaching in high schools. 

There have been 2,563 graduates of the State 
Normal Schools. None of the 273 who gradu- 
ated before 1880 are now teaching in the state. 
Of the forty-nine graduating 1881-85, five are 
teaching in the state; of the eighty-seven from 
1886-90, six are teaching; of the 112 from 1891- 
1895, there are seven now teaching; of the 355: 
from 1896 to 1906, there are fifty now teaching; 
of the 356 from 1906 to 1910, there are sixty 
now teaching; of the 490 from 1911-15, there 
are eighty-eight now teaching, and of the 581 
trom 1916 to 1920, there are 200 teaching in New 
Hampshire. 

Of the 656 women graduates of the Normal 
Schocls teaching in New Hampshire, only 
seventy-one or about ten per cent. are teaching 
in on¢-room schools, 235 in village grades, and 
235 in city grades, or about 70 per cent. in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Superintendent 
are :-— 


Butterfield’s conclusions 

1, Each additional year of professional prep- 
aration adds $120 to the annual salary. 

2. Experience has slight financial value. 

3. The annual increase for the first three 
vears is about six per cent. and none thereafter. 

4. Men receive about $300 a year more than 
women. 

5. After five years few are found teaching in 
New Hampshire schools. 


2-0-4. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA CHILDREN 


Thirty-five children from Czechoslovakia are 
on their way to the United States, and will be 
in this country ior several weeks. While they 
come under Red Cross auspices they will be 
practically the guests of the American people, 
especially of the children. In fact it may be 
said that they are on a children’s mission to 
children—a youthful mission of good-will from 
a youthful republic. 

This country, during the war and since, has 
welcomed numerous missions of distinguished 
men from old established countries, but this is 
the first time that the guests have been children. 
Because of this unique fact it is certain that 
their welcome will be universally cordial. 

These children are pupils of the Bakule 
School, of which Professor Frantisek Bakule 
is the director, and he will accompany them. 
They will bring a greeting to the Junior Red 
Cross of this country from Thomas G. Masaryk, 
president of Czechoslovakia; and from Dr. Alice 
Masarykova, daughter of President Masaryk. 
She is president of the Czechoslovak Red Cross. 
It is understood that Miss Masaryk herself is 
principally responsible for the mission. 

Boston will be visited by the Czechoslovak 
children about May 20, and during their stay 
here they will be entertained in various ways, 
and in turn will entertain by giving a concert 
in Tremont Temple. They are noted for the 


work which they do in the shops and studios 
ot the Bakule School, but their greatest fame 
comes from their ability in music. In addition 
to their singing they are excellent exponents 
of the folk dancing of their country. Clad in 
their national costumes the children are able 
to give some brilliant exhibitions of the folk 
dances of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Slovakia— 
ail provinces of Czechoslovakia. They will 
appear at the High School of Practical Arts, and 
will be given a reception by Mayor Curley. The 
Boston program is tentative at present, but 
several meetings will doubtless be arranged 
before their arrival here. 

Some fifteen or twenty cities, including those 
on the eastern seaboard, and as tar west as the 
Mississippi Valley, are included in the itinerary 
of the children from Czechoslovakia. In New 
England, outside of Boston, the places in which 
they are likely to appear are as follows: Pitts- 
field, Wellesley, where they may possibly be 
entertained by Wet sley College, Portsmouth, 
N.H., and Brunswick, Me. 

By this visit the children from Czecho- 
slovakia hope to perfect as much as possible a 
lasting friendship between the children of the 
United States and their own republic; and the 
time may come when some of the youthful Red 
Cross members of this country will repay the 
visit. 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF WAGE EARNERS 


The editor of the Journal of Education has, on 
the platform, magnified the fact that leaders 
among wage earners are urging that the children 
of wage earners should have a high schocl edu- 
cation; that the Secretary of Labor in President 
Wilson’s administration stressed this desire of 
labor leaders. The Secretary of Labor in Presi- 
dent Harding’s Cabinet is no less outspoken in 
the desirability of having all children of wage 
earners have a high school education. Mr. Gom- 
pers has for several years emphasized this as his 
opinion in this matter. 

But we were wholiy unprepared for the state- 
ment of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers’ journal that eighty per cent. of the 
Brotherhood gct a “higher education,” i.e., 
university, college, or other higher education. 

This Locomotive Engineers’ Journal says 
editorially: “ We are convinced that labor and 
the community as a whole will only prosper in 
so far as the privileges of education are made 
easily attainable for all.” 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal in the March issue has the following 
editorial :— 

Labor’s Educational Opportunity 

“ A trained mind is the difference between the 
plodding mule and the highest type of civilized 
man, who has taught beasts to do his bidding, 
harnessed rivers and waterfalls, tamed electricity, 
shackled steam, created the gas engine, and 
britzed chasms of space and time by telephone 
wire, telegraph flash and in mystic pulse of the 
tadio. The greatest need of American labor to- 
day is education of the rank and file—education 
not only in the efficient operation of industry, 
but also in the basic, social, economic and moral 
facts wliich determine human life and make it 
rich and full and vibrant or flat and meaningless 
and insipid. The right kind of education does 
much more than help a man to make a 





zood living—it helps him to make a good life. 

“This issue of the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal is especially devoted to the workers’ 
education, which is already transforming the 
outlook and destiny of millions of our fellow 
workers in Europe. It is education in the finest 
things of living for grown-up people who have 
maturity, judgment, and a vast field of experi- 
ence—which is the raw material of knowledge. 
This is net something new and untempered; it is 
education in its highest and truest sense---foz 
the word education means a drawing out, an 
expanding and enlarging of the human person- 
ality, just as the word college originally meant 
a place where people read together and got their 
knowledge by mutual interchange of ideas, 
rather than an institution where knowiedge is 
prepared in special doses and poured down the 
students’ throats by the funnel process. 
“There are two reasons why every railway 
worker in the country, and especially engineers, 
are vitally concerned in this sort of education. 
Whether the next few years will bring us to 
outright government ownership and operation 
of the railroads or some wiser form of joint 
control, such as the Plumb Plan provides, much 
vreater responsibilities than any we have yet 
known must be assumed by the railwaymen of 
America. We must be prepared by an advance- 
ment in knowledge and education to meet the 
obligations of that day. Secondly, the spirit of 
the Brotherhood itself is the spirit of education 
—of elevating the whole race rather thar mak- 
ing a few greedy giants. The ancients repre- 
sented education by a flaming torch, because fire 
and jearning alike possess the fraternai quality 
cf growing greater as they are shared gener- 
ousiy with others.” 

So niuch in earnest is the Engineers’ Journal 
that it maintains a “ Department of Educational 
Information.” 


t 





COMMISSIONER GRAVES TO VISIT NEAR EAST 


Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, president of the 
University of the State of New York and State 
Commissioner of Education, as the guest of the 
board of trustees of the American University in 
Beirut, Syria, will represent the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New 
York at the inauguration of President Bayard 
Dodge late in June. Commissioner Graves wil! 
also visit a number of institutions in the Near 
East, which, like the American University, have 
received their charters from the Board of Re- 
gents. Among these are Robert College and 
the Woman’s College in Constantinople and the 
American School at Jerusalem. At the inaugura- 


tion of President Dodge, Dr. Graves will 
deliver an address and as the representative of 
the Regents will give the charge to the new 
president. In addition, while in the Near East, 
Commissioner Graves will make several com- 
menceinent addresses, lecture on educational 
topics and preside at a number of educational 
conferences. With Mrs. Graves he will sail late 
in May on the Mauretania. They will land in 
France, going overland to Constantinople, mak- 
ing brief stops at Paris, Geneva, Venice, Bel- 
grade, Sofia, and Athens. Before sailing for 
' America from Beirut in July, they will visit 
Jerusaiem and possibly Egypt. 
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PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


A, E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The best summarizing of an efficient county 
superintendent was issued in the campaign for 
the re-election of R. C. Russell as county super- 
intendent oi St. Louis County, Missouri, on April 
3, 1923, after two terms, eight years, in the 
office. 

He was re-elected by 7,000 majority. 

We do not see how more could be said of any 
school administrator. 

He has worked incessantly for everv measure 
which offered better educational possibilities for 
the schools of St. Louis County. 

He advocates community organizations for 
every school. 

He helped to organize the first Parent- 
Teachers’ Association in St. Louis County. 

He has co-operated with the superintendents 
of the various town schools in their eftorts to 
increase the efficiency of their schools. 

He has established, through co-operation of 
school boards, uniform “ free textbooks” in 
every school under his supervision. 

He has established, through co-operation of 
teachers, a definite and systematic course of 
study for the schools under his supervision. 

He has secured, through co-operation of 
teachers, school boards, and school patrons, 
such marked improvement in teaching equip- 
ment, etc., that there are now 67 schools that 
have been inspected and approved by the State 
Department of Education as “Standard” or 
“ Superior ” Schools. 


2 


He has proven his ability as an educational 
leader in school organization, school adminis- 
tration, school board conventions, teachers’ 
associations and public service in general. 

He knows the professional side of education. 

He gets things done through sane co-opera- 
tion. 


He is the children’s friend—ask those who- 


know him well. 

He serves and sympathizes with the struggles 
of youth. 

He is the teachers’ friend—they recognize his 
ability as a leader. 

He stands for progress, honesty of adminis- 
tration, fairness to all. 

He has preved himself a safe adviser to 
schoo! boards who consult him concerning the 
many problems that are constantly arising in 
this rapidly growing county. He knows the 
schoci laws, the school problems. He knows 
the needs of every community. 

He possesses common sense in business, and 
capacity for hard work in the profession—-that 
has made the business men of affairs his friends. 

He stands always for the “ Best Teachers, the 
Best Schools.” 

He has kept the schools “out of politics ”— 
ask his teachers, his sc’’o0l board members; ask 
any reputable citizen wuo knows him well. 

A recent school survey shows that the rural 


schools under his supervision rank first in the 


state. 
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WHAT DID YOU DO? 


JAMES W. FOLEY 


Associate Editor, Evening Post, Pasacena, California 


Did you give him a lift? He’s a Brother of Man 
And bearing about all the burden he can. 

Did you give him a smile? He was downcast and blue, 
And the smile would have helped him to battle it through. 
Did you give him your hand? He was slipping down hill, 
And the world, so I fancied, was using him ill. 

Did you give him a word? Did you show him the road, 
Or did you just let him go on with his load? 


Did you help him along? He’s a sinner like you, 


But the grasp of your hand might have carried him through. 


Did you bid him good cheer? Just a word and a smile 
Were what he most needed that last weary mile. 

Did you know what he bore in that burden of cares 
That is every man’s load, and that sympathy shares? 
Did you try to find out what he needed from you, 

Or did you just leave him to battle it through? 


Do you know what it means to be losing the fight 
When a lift just in time might set everything right? 
Do you know what it means—just the clasp of a hand 
When a man’s borne about all a man ought to stand? 
Did you ask what it was, why the quivering lip 

And the glistening tears down the pale cheek that slip? 
Were you Brother of his when the time came to be? 
Did you offer to help him, or didn’t you see? 


Don’t you know it’s the part of a Brother of Man 

To find what the grief is and help when you can? 

Did you stop when he asked you to give him a lift 

Or were you so busy you left him to shift? 

Oh, I know what you mean—what you say may be true, 
But the test of your manhood is, What Did You Do? 


Did you reach out a hand? 


Did you find him the road, 


Or did you just let him go by with his load? 


—-Exchange. 
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ARE CHILDREN TOO EXPENSIVE? 


M, M, GUHIN 


State Department, Pierre, South Dakota 


The expression, “Schools are too expensive,” 
is heard quite frequently of late, and Dr. Prit- 
chett of the Carnegie Foundation seems worried 
lest our schools bankrupt the nation. There are, 
undoubtedly, communities which have under- 
taken school projects beyond their means just 
as there are business men and farmers, who, 
during the period of inflation, undertook proj- 
ects they could not carry on when financial con- 
ditions changed. However, as a rule, the ex- 
pression, “Schools are too expensive” means 
“Children are too expensive.” The school is not 
a building or a teacher—it is the children in it. 
There are those, like Dr. Pritchett, who would 
put the latent capabilities of little children in 
one scale of a balance and +; nile of silver doliars 
in the other, drawing the conclusion that money 
outweighs the soul-power of children. It is per- 
haps natural that Dr. Pritchett, representing 
“the multi-miliionaire interests, should consider 
the dollar mightier than the child. Thus, the 
insidious dangers to the republic dormant in 
millionaire “ foundations’ 
apparent. 

Dr. Pritchett is right when he says America 
spends about $1.000,000,000 to maintain all its 
schools—-grade, rural, high schools, colleges and 
universities. However, he does not 
go inte other _ statistics. For example, 
we spend $2,500,000,00U on wars, past and pros- 
pective ; $50,600,000 on chewing gum; $750,000,- 
000 on cosmetics; $800,000,000 on cigarettes; 
$1,000.000,000 on candy, and a total of 
$22,700,000,000 on luxuries of all kinds. 

“South Dakota’s schools are too expensive,” 
i.e, “South Dakota’s children are too expen- 
sive,” is often heard in our state just now. Yet 
we spent last year $9,600,000 for gasoline for 
motor vehicles and only $8,600,000 for teachers’ 
salaries. We spent $26,000,000 for autos, repairs, 
etc., more than the entire cost of all of our 
schools. 

If ihe education of children is too expensive, 
why not quit bringing them into the world? 
Why not have the present generation have one 
mad orgy of luxurious living, and then have the 
United States gc out of business? If there were 
not any children to educate we could paint our 
faces two and one-half times as thick; or we 
could chew twenty times as much gum; or (if 
we did not increase our consumption of cigars, 
chewing or smoking tobacco) we could smoke 
more than twice as many cigarettes; or we could 
eat exactly twice as much candy; or, if we had 
no teachers in 





occasionally become 


this state, we  couid 
buy twice as much gasoline for joy 
rides; or if there were no schools, i.e., no 


children, the nation could increase its war ex- 
penditure thirty per cent.; or its luxuries about 


four per cent. If there were no schools or chil- 
dren, Nero-like, we could do any one of these 
and watch the world go back to chaos while we 
were having our wild debauch of painted faces, 
smoking cigarettes, candy-eating feasts, joy 
rides, or murderous wars; but America wil! not 
do it. 

We will not still the voices of little children 
that we may have this mad orgy of satiated 
pleasure; neither will we condemn them to 
illiteracy, near-illiteracy, or the limits of a fifth- 
grade education by hampering the work of our 
schools. America will not listen to the sophistry 
of a multi-millionaire hireling; nor will the 
farmers of America listen to the plaints of the 
absentee landlotd who rants about the rural 
child’s having a fit place to get even a grade 
education while he educates his own children 
through high school and colleges. Notwith- 
standing all our wonderful inventions. the most 
wonderful thing in the world is still the soul 
possibilities of a little child. The greatest re- 
source of this nation and state is still the latent 
inteliectual power of its children. The greatest 
and highest responsibility of an American citizen 
is still to safeguard the republic by preparing 
its future citizens for the tremendous responsi- 
bilities they must assume. The cry, “ Children 
are too expensive,” is not coming .from the 
great public mind and conscience of the Ameri- 
can people—it is not the cry of the American 
soul. It comes from those whose own children 
are educated through college, but who protest 


if the farmer or the laborer demands a grade 


and occasionally, a high school education for 
his children. There is a sinister significance in 
the protest of Dr. Pritchett against the educa- 
tion of “all the children of all the people,” and 
his plea for the higher education of only the 
“elect.” Draw class lines in education in 
America and the republic is doomed. No “ foun- 
dation,” built of multi-millionaire or billionaire 
dollars, shall dictate educational policies to 
America. Dr. Pritchett, notwithstanding his 
status as a representative of the Almighty dol- 
lar, will hardly be accepted as the apostle who 
will lead America in shaping the destinies of 
its children; nor will he be permitted to divide 
the children of America into two classes—one 
class, heirs to the kingdom of knowledge, and 
the other banned to the night of ignorance. It is 
not to Dr. Pritchett that America looks for guid- 
ance on a question that affects the very existence 
of the nation. It is to men like the Great 
Commoner, William Jennings Bryan, who said: 
“There is not a child on God's footstool that 
has not as much right to all that life can give as 
your child and my child.” 
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PRESIDENT LIVINGSTON FARRAND OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


[Address of Chancellor Brown at a dinner in honor »f President Farrand. ] 


He who becomes a college president enters 
into a goodly fellowship—a _ fellowship of 
apostles, not to say of martyrs. How the great 
names come crowding upon your memory when 
you turn your thought this way! Eleazer 
Wheelock, John Witherspoon, Timothy Dwight 
(either or both of them, but especially the earlier 
one, the near-demigod), Eliphalet Nott, Francis 
Wayland, Mark Hopkins (with the log he might 
have sat on), F. A. P. Barnard, James McCosh; 
along with Gilman, Harper, Angell (I mean the 
elder one, the Archangell, who was the Prexy of 
my own college days, when the Angell who is 
now in front was a cherub); along with 
Andrews, Pepper, and Northrop; and along with 
Andrew Dickson White, the Ulysses of our 
western Ithaca. The Ulysses comparison will 
not go very far. 1 shall have to admit that. But 
in certain ways it applies rather well. Much had 
he seen and known: cities of men, and manners, 
climates. councils, governments, himself not 
least but honored of them all. (Of course, this 
is Tennyson’s Dr. White, not Homer’s) He 
could not rest from travel; he would follow 
knowiedge like a sinking star, beyond the 
utmost bound of human thought. And then, long 
before the sunset, when he pushed off to seek 
a newer world, he left the sceptre to his own 
Telemachus. Every one of his three successors 
must in the nature of things be his Telemachus: 
each in his time discerning to fulfil the labor 
left to him, by patient prudence to make mild 
the rugged people up there on that glorious Cor- 
nell campus, and through soft degrees subdue 
them to the useful and the good! 

There was one academic labor that the real, 
old classical Ulysses performed. He built a per- 
fectly splendid and gigantic pony. It was all 
of it extramural work, but the candidate offered 
it with his application for admission. There was 
some doubt about it, but he made so good a 
showing in the psychological test that they 
finally broke down the regulations and let the 
monster in. 

There is no end of fun still left in that old 
wooden horse, but I am not going to ride him 
to death here tonight. 

The founding of new institutions was a 
national pastime in the generation following the 
Civil War. It was the age of the University 
buiiders. What a group they were! Dr. White 
led the way, with the establishment and organi- 
zation of Cornell. Then came Daniel Coit Gil- 
man at Johns Hopkins, then G. Stanley Hall at 
Clark, David Starr Jordan at Stanford, and Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper at Chicago. Two of the 
number are still left to us. Three of them were 
from Yale, the Mother of Colleges, one of the 
three having an earlier degree from Muskin- 


gum; one was from Williams, and one from 
Cornell—so early in its career had this pioneer 
institution begun to send out pioneers of its own. 

You can’t classify these men. They would not 
have been pioneers and builders if you could. 
Each was himself: Jordan, big, bluff, and scien- 
tific, with the strain of sentiment and idealism in 
him that one who knows men might look for 
in a man of that mould; Stanley Hall, the only 
one of the five who continued to be primarily a 
teacher—his students have received from week 
io week the overflow of readings and studies of 
an amazing copiousness; Harper, first a great 
teacher, then a great constructive leader and 
executive ; Gilman, a gentleman adventurer, with 
an uncanny knack of discovering supreme abili- 
ties in the several sciences, and starting their 
possesscrs on the road to Baltimore; and 
Andrew D. White, whose spiritual counterpart 
and monument is Cornell University. 

Every maker of new things needs a real suc- 
cessor to consolidate his achievements and re- 
trieve his mistakes. Moses had such a success- 
sor. Alexander had not. Julius Cesar had such 
a successor. Charlemagne had not. President 
Harper had such a successor at Chicago; and 
just at this time when Harry Pratt Judson is 
laying down the burdens of his high office, [ 
think it not amiss that a word of appreciation 
should: be spoken in this academic gathering. 
The service he has rendered has not been ren- 
dered to Chicago alone, but what he has done 
for that University has been done for the world 
of universities. 

So the generation following the Civil War 
was rich in founders; it was rich in academic 
ancestors. But descendants do not always 
descend to the depths. An institutional stream 
is one that not infrequently rises above its 
source. The history of Harvard overlaps four 
centuries, but in all of those generations it is 
safe to say that she has not had a greater presi- 
dent than Charles W. Eliot. A whole genera- 
tion found some of its best academic exercise in 
either disagreeing with him or coming round to 
his views. The goodly fellowship of college 
presidents is a goodlier fellowship, the country 
over, because of the distinction lent to it by the 
name of President Elict. 

If you go still further, you will be impressed 
anew with the variousness of their quality. 
Some were great theologians. President Clap 
of Yale declared in the middle of the eighteenth 
century that “colleges are societies of ministers 
ior training up persons for the work of the 
ministry.” That is changed; but how many even 
of our later college presidents, since the Civil 
War, have been ministers; and in that number 
are several presidents of state universities. 
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There is a tradition of our shrewd old Presi- 
dent Angell of Michigan that points the moral. 
When he was asked why he had not advanced 
Professor George H. Howison to the position 
of head of the department of philosophy, he re- 
plied that a denominational college might risk 
having a professor of philosophy whose ortho- 
doxy was in doubt, but a state university could 
not chance it. 

Any number of them were scholars, but that 
was before they became presidents. Two or 
three were poets, openly, and most of the others 
were poets in secret. They were men of imagina- 
tion. President Butler, in an address at my own 
inauguration, referred to this imaginative strain 
in them, declaring that “a college president is 
a liar ex officio.” It must be admitted that some 
of them at least have failed to measure up to 
this requirement. 

All of them were financiers. In rare instances 
they were found guilty of balancing their annual 
budget. Even Dr. Pritchett would hardly main- 
tain that the soliciting president is a new type, 
created by the educational foundations. I sus- 
pect he is even older than the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

The presidents of the smaller colleges were 
once referred to by one of their own number 
as “the foothills of the Presidential Range.” It 
was undue modesty. This numerous group has 
contributed its full quota of men of human 
quality and personal distinction, perhaps even 
more than its quota. It is a little difficult, 
though, to isolate this type of institution. 
Generally speaking, a small college is one that 
boasts of its smallness and outgrows it as fast 
as it can, Among the presidents of small col- 
leges growing big, let me, almost at a venture, 
mention William F. King, for over forty years 
the honored and untiring president of Cornell 
College, in Iowa, an institution whose name is 
often entangled with that of Cornell University, 
with a measure of inconvenience to both institu- 
tions. So faithful was he in his attendance at 
academic assemblies throughout the country, 
that his absence was conspicuous when he no 
longer appeared. 

Then there are our women’s colleges—how 
well they have held their own! Professor Pal- 
mer could lure Miss Alice Freeman from Wel- 
lesley, but he could not—and would not—keep 
from her an_ almost-canonization among 
women’s-college presidents. And the men who 
have headed women’s colleges have been a virile 
lot.’ Who can forget James M. Taylor? None 
knew him but to love him, nor named him but 
to praise. 

You, Mr. President Farrand, are not a new- 
comer in the presidential ranks, but you will not 
object to this reminder that you are one of a 
goodly fellowship. We find you as hard to 
classify as any of the others. Thank Heaven, 
you, too, are yourself: educator and son of an 
educator and brother of a string of educators, 
physician, historian, anthropologist, psychologist, 
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t.-b.-ologist, Red Cross executive; financier, poet 
and theologian—I say these last at a venture, 
but I’ve no doubt of their application :—all of 
these things combined, and yet they tell me 
there are still surviving members of the human 
race who address you by an abbreviated nick. 
lame. 

I should like to suggest a bit of work for yoy 
up there in the quiet of your country home. It 
is that you induce Cornell University to take 
the lead in persuading Americans to think 
nationally of their higher education; that Cor. 
nell shall take the lead in an adequate, nation- 
wide program of higher education. 

If I have spoken lightly, the idea is not one 
that I hold lightly. It is not one that Americans 
can attord to consider lightly, in view of the 
responsibilities that are crowding in upon then 
from the world of thought and the new tumul- 
tuous world of action. 

Let me tell you what the idea is not. It is not 
the idea of a national university at Washington; 
that may come in time. It is not the idea of 
Federal control of our institutions of higher 
education; that is not to be thought of. It is 
rot the idea of a Federal department of educa- 
tion that we are now considering, though un- 
doubtedly the Federal Bureau of Education caa 
help greatly when it is properly supported. It 
is not the idea of any sort of educational super- 
state; that, too, is unthinkable. 

The idea is simply that our higher institutions 
of learning shali assume their rightful leader- 
ship in the educational thinking of this country; 
that they shali not be so lost in their individual 
and competitive concerns that they cannot co- 
operate for the common good; that they shall 
not leave it to outside agencies to view the 
general field and determine where this country 
‘s falling short, but that they shall unite in 
making their own surveys of the field, and in 
presenting their own recommendations for im- 
provement. 

What parts of our country are undersupplied 
with colleges and universities? How is this to 
te remedied? How is excessive duplication to 
be corrected? Are we graduating toc many 
lawyers and too few physicians? What is the 
cause and the cure of the great fluctuations in 
the demand for courses in engineering? How 
are we to discover the capable half-educated men 
who would be a public asset if they were highly 
educated, and how are we to give them their 
chance? Where are we most conspicuously iall- 
ing short of other countries in our output of 
trained men for our industries, and what is to 
be done about it? And—-this by no means least 
—how is our national vice of superficiality to be 
combated, not in spots, but nationally? 

This is a very slight hint of the magnitude of 
the problem. The point I wish to make is that 
it is a problem for concerted study by our uni- 
versities. It is a work still remaining after all 
cf the good work of the Researci Council and 
the educational Foundations. 
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We have colleges and universities, and we 
have college and university presidents, but up 
to this time we have no thought-out, balanced, 
and comprehensive higher education on a 
national scale. “Some one is needed to start the 
ball rolling toward a real national education of 


‘the higher grade. Who shall it be? I 


could not do it, for I am kept too busy with 
the affairs of New York University. One of our 
colleagues—I will not say who—could not do it, 
for he is kept too busy with the affairs of all 
mankind. Our new astronomer-president in 
California could not do it, for he is kept too busy 
with the affairs of the sidereal universe. An- 
other of our number, a follower of Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Conan Doyle, could not do it, for he 
is too busy with affairs beyond the sidereal uni- 
verse. It all comes back to you. 

From the beginning, Cornell has been a uni- 
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versity of the larger world. The wide relation- 
ships to which it was introduced by President 
White have been maintained and extended by 
Presidents Adams and Schurman, and there will 
be no falling off in this respect under your ad- 
ministration. Why should not your discerning, 
forceful, and unostentatious leadership enable 
Cornell, more than ever before,to further that 
kind of thinking in all our university life which 
shall rise above the selt-centred isolation of the 
past, and give us a real national concert of uni- 
versities. 

Whoever shall lead, the responsibility rests 
upon us all. I think we are all of us ready to do 
cur part. We are of a new age, and we cannot 
fail to see that in this age every university 
worthy of the name must be, in outlook and in 
spirit, a national university, doing its work for 
all mankind. 





“JUST KEEP ON KEEPIN’ ON” 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


If the day looks kinder gloomy 
An’ your chances kinder slim, 
If the situation’s puzzlin’ 
An’ the prospect’s awful grim, 
An’ perplexities keep pressin’ 
Till all hope is nearly gone, 
Jus’ bristle up an’ grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on. 


There ain’t no use growlin’ 
An’ grumblin’ all the time, 

When music’s ringin’ everywhere, 
An’ everything’s a rhyme— 

Jus’ keep on smilin’ cheerfully, 
If hope is nearly gone, 

An’ bristle up, and grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on. 














HIS is the typewriter that every 
school needs for the instruction 

of its pupils. 
Quiet in the schoolroom is impor- 


tant—how important every commer- 
cial teacher knows. 


Quiet in the business office is equally 
important and the demand for it is 
great and growing. It pays every school 
to consider the demands of business 
in choosing its typewriter equipment 
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COMPANY 
374 Broadway 


Branches Everywhere 





Remington Quiet 12 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


New York 


Every Remington quality — speed, 
durability, ease of operation, the “‘na- 
tural touch”— plus the incomparable 
quiet feature—all are contained in 
our latest product, the new Quiet 12. 
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TRE SCHOOLS AND WORLD PEACE 


DR. AUGUSTUS O, THOMAS 


State School Superintendent of Maine 


[Address in Washington at a group conference interested in promoting international correspondence between 


schools in the United States and schools in other countries.] 


We have changed our definition of education; 
we have changed our philosophy of education; 
we have changed our attitude toward education; 
we have changed our methods of instruction: 
we have changed in so many ways since the 
war chat we have a new educational world. Our 
old definitions were never satisfactory. Even th2 
classic definitions given to us by the masters of 
education were insufficient, for each defined 
education according to his particular hobby or 
bias. Those who felt it was entirely for civic 
service left out the moral and spiritual welfare, 
and thcse who held it was fer a higher life left 
out the life which we must live. But today our 
definition of education is that sort of conscious 
guidance which will help the child to do better 
the desirable things of life which he must do 
anvway. He must at least live: therefore, the 
teaching of health and the care of the body, the 
conservation and the care of the physical are 
essential. He must live among his fellows, and 
the socializing of his lite is essential. He must 
not furget that, after all, service to his fellow- 
men is a large part of his life; therefore, we 
teach him to serve better than he would other- 
wise do. 

During the war, and even since, as I| recall, 
there were seventy-cight different organizations 
seeking to get into the schools. All of them in 
aims were of exceeding merit. But when the 
war was over, out of all of them there were 
only three activities which as Commissioner of 
Education of the State, I saw lit to accept, to 
approve, and to continue in the work of the 
schools. One of these was the teaching of 
thrift; another was health work and safety first; 
and the third was the work of the Junior Red 
Cross, for I felt there wes a definite place in 
the schools for it. I cannot build a system of 
schoo!s and educate the children successfully 
myself; | would be utterly helpless. Nor can I 
do it with my teaching staff, nor with my ad- 
visory force. I must have the co-operation of 
the community. It requires outside co-operation 
in order to achieve the best results in the 
schoois. 

There is a serious handicap im carrying on any 
particular project in the scheol, and that comes 
irom the fact that so many of our teachers are 
mere children still, and without experience and 
have not developed initiative. Many of tiem 
in many states have only an eighth grade edu- 
cation behind them. Some 2,000 or 2,200 in the 
state of Maine are but high school graduates 
without experience in the world. They should 
be led yet themselves. When the time comes 
that we have teachers with traiing and experi- 


ence, we can carry on these vital lines of work 
more effectively. Out of our normal schools are 
coming those who are trained. With trained 
teachers the Junior Red Cross will find its work 
more efiective. I want to say that not only 
should the Junior organization be maintained as 
it is, but it ought to be definitely extended. 

We all reaiize that in childhood there is no 
prejudice. The child himself, in mind and heart, 
is free from it. It is only after years of associa- 
tion with adults in the world that the child 
acquires prejudices. The school is really the 
only common ground on which the people of ali 
taiths, creeds, and political beliefs may get to- 
gether cil a common, unprejudiced basis. 

If the children of the world can be brought 
together in a great movement which will give 
them keener sympathies and more definite com- 
radeship, we shall have more opportunity to 
carry out the great wish of the world, that there 
be no more war, than in any other manner which 
we could prescribe. | am speaking now from 
the standpoint, not only of one who is interested 
in education, but in bringing the peoples of the 
world together on a common ground. Let us 
not deceive ourselves. We shall have war, no 
matter how much we shall decry it, for so long as 
there is greed and hatred and jealousy and re- 
venge in huinan hearts, so long as those ele- 
ments transcend the virtues of brotherly love, of 
charity, and of justice, we are bound to try to 
settle some of our misunderstandings in armed 
conflict. So long as we have these things in 
the human heart, individuals are going to strive 
with cther individuals; and nations are made up 
of individuals. We must not deceive ourselves ; 
we can not all at once come out of such a great 
experience as the recent war, into a day of 
eternal peace; that 1s an impossibility, but we 
can materially lengthen the interval of war and 
lessen the hazard. 

I suspect that there has never been a great 
reform that did not begin generations before 
that reform became evident. Perhaps today we 
vould not have a spirit or sentiment in America 
which would support the Volstead Act,—the 
work of this modern St. Patrick, who drove the 
snakes out of American boots—had there not 
been a generation ago, a band of women who 
weit about the country and introduced a bill 
into every legislature requiring that teaching of 
temperance be given. With organizations such 
as the Junior Red Cross, I suspect the first 
veneration will be devoted to organization, not 
upon 2 commercial basis, not upon any selfish 
interests, but upon those better and higher 
motiyes of service, of appreciation and comrade: 
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-- MID-WEST TRAVEL BUREAU | 
Monadnock Building 
Chicago 


Free Travel Information 


On Any Country in the World 


Given by our experienced travel advisors 
To those who call at our offices. | 


The facilities of our travel bureau are un- | 
equalled in gathering and giving out travel in- | 
formation. We: have up-to-the-minute travel | 
data,—schedules, rates, etc., at our finger tips. 

Let us tell you of the various routes at special | 
rates to the | 


N.E. A. Convention at Oakland, Gal. June 26-July 7 


And other vacation trips, especially the 
7-Day Trip, Chicago to Shiloh National Park 
by boat on the Mississippi, Ohio and 
Tennessee Rivers ................... $49.90 

If you cannot come in, we will send you, for | 
ten cents each, the booklets checked below. 
MID-WEST TRAVEL BUREAU, 

53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Room 216 Monadnock Bldg. Phone—Harrison 3559 

Enclosed find ........ cents for which please 
send me illustrated booklets checkec: 

( ) AMERICAN TRAVEL 
Covering trips to New England, Washington, D. 
c., and places of historic interest in the East, 
and those which include the scenic grandeurs of 
the West. 

) EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
Covering favorite routes, and the latest data on 
foreign traveling conditions today — baggage, 
hotels, passports, vises, passage and tips. 


~ 
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and 
Summer 
Vacation 


Suggestions 





| ‘the Kedgemakooge, Rossignol, Shelburne River, 
Pebblelogitch, the two Tobeatics, St. Mary’s 
| River—the hundreds of lakes and streams in 
| Acadian Land offer unforgettable canoe trips with 
wonderful fishing. 


The call of the outdoors—hiking, hunting, camping, 
sailing, every vacation sport—makes the land of 
Evangeline irresistible. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


R. U. PARKER, General Agent 

















12 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














ship. That will be the great work to be accom- 
plished in this day and generation. Then may 
come a generation solidifying the ground 
gained; following this will come the reign of 
beauty and accomplishment. In that third or 
fourth generation, when we have trained the 
children to forget their differences, we shall be 
able to establish a children’s crusade that will 
be world-wide, to such an extent that they may 
settle their international differences by arbitra- 
tion rather than by the sword. And this inter- 
national organization is essential to carry out 
the great ideal. 

You and I know that the greatest need of 
civilization today is to conserve the spiritual 


values. Fe. G. Wells sees in the 
nationalities of different countries a menace 
to society, to travel, to business 


and commercial life; a menace to civiliza- 
tion. He comes back to the idea that the ideal 
state is the world state, and that all nations shali 
come together and be dominated and ruled by 
some one state or empire. I cannot say that 
shall never be: but I do not believe that the time 
has yet come when the nations can throw down 
their individuality. With the annihilation of 
time and space by modern invention, the nations 
of the world may become one community. They 
are living in the same community and upon the 
same street; and there will be the little trail 
leading from back door to back door as among 
friendly neighbors. 





So we must understand each other. We can- 
not do it today with adults as they are fashioned, 
but we can do it with the children. Eventually 
we can come to a better understanding and a 
better organization into a world community that 
will produce peace and harmony and prosperity. 
The project method of teaching is one of the 
great things that has come about in recent 
years. It has always been a great custom to 
segregate schooi from life, but now we are 
bringing the affairs of life into the schools. 
Through this method we must begin a study 
af world civics. 

a ee 

Harvard Board of Overseers have voted unani- 
mously that there will be no discrimination 
in admissions to the Universi y on grounds of 
race or religion. 

ae 
MORNING PRAYER 
GEORGIA MOORE EBERLING 


Pueblo 





Today, dear Lord, may I do my best, 

Is the prayer I breathe as I rise from rest; 
May I do my work in a pleasant way, 
With no regrets at the close of day. 

Help me to know each little mind, 

With love unfailing, always kind; 

Make me in spirit a child with these 

That trusting gather about my knees. 

Help me be true, no fault to find; 

Again, I pray, help me be kind. 

—Colorado School Journal. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


JOHN F. GANNON, superintendent, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, had two years of experi- 
ence as assistant to Harvey S. Gruver in Worces- 
ter. He was elected in Pittsheld three years 
ago, when the city decided to have a thoroughly 
modernized school system, and he is certainly 
giving Pittsfield genuinely modern schools. 

F. L. WASHBURN, St. Paul, Minnesota, en- 
tomologist of the State University, has 
returned from five months’ study in the South 
Sea Islands. He collected for the university 
tour thousand specimens of bugs, butterflies, and 
birds from those islands. 

DR. MORRIS RAKESTRAW, chemistry de- 
partment, Stanford University, has made an in- 
teresting study of five students on a sleepless 
Marathon for forty-eight hours. He had scores 
of blood specimens taken at regular intervals 
during the forty-eight hours of sleepless Mara- 
thon in order to determine just what changes 
take place in the blood during a prolonged strain. 

WILLIAM C. CRAWFORD, principal of the 
Boys’ Trade School of Boston, is president of 
the Twentieth Century Club, which is the high- 
est socio-civic honor that can come to a schoo! 
man. Mr. Crawford is the first public school 
man that has had this honor and it has come to 
him because he has demonstrated rare fitness 
for such leadership. 


CHARLES E. WHITTLE, president of Ogden 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, is only 
twenty-three years of age. He was born in 
Brownsville, Ky., twenty miles from a railroad 
and at twelve years of age had never seen a 
railroad train. Then the widowed mother moved 
to Bowling Green that the lad might have high 
school opportunity. At eighteen he graduated 
from Ogden College, and at nineteen from Yale 
University ; at twenty-one was practicing law in 
Brownsville, and now, at twenty-three, has 
accepted the presidency ot Ogden College. 

DR. AGNES ROGERS, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, accepts the position of education 
specialist at Smith Coliege, Northampton, Mass. 

MRS. ARTHUR C. WATKINS, secretary, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, which met this week in 
Louisville, has headquarters at the National 
Education Association Building in Washington, 
and her service to the cause of com- 
munity education through that organization 
should be given hearty recognition. The sus- 
picion cf possible mischievous interference has 
been eliminated and lvyalty on the part of that 
organization and faith on the part of teachers 
have been achieved. There can never be adequate 
return for the vast investment in public schools 
until the community is given some other oppor- 
tunity of service than that of tax-paying. 


Mrs. Watkins has a mission unsurpassed by 
any public school official, and she appears to be 
meeting her responsibilities as genuinely and as 
skilfully as the oppertunity demands. 

WORTH McCLURE, principal, Gatewood 
School, Seattle, president of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals’ Association, 
N.E.A., 1922-23, has the vision of an educator, 
the mission of educational statesman; and the 
message of a prcefessional leader. He is the 
personification of loyalty. Mr. McClure says: 
“ There are two mooted questions in connection 
with the service of the principal. One is the 
orincipal’s relation to the superintendent, the 
other is his place in his own school. The answer 
to the second depends somewhat upon the way 
the first is viewed. The first and older concep- 
tion of the principal was that he was the mouth- 
piece and agent of the superintendent, having 
little or no initiative of his own in the solution 
of educational problems of other than a routine 
sort. The principal managed the school and the 
central office led it professionally. The second 
view is that the principal, under the superinten- 
dent, is the leader of his school and community. 
It makes the principal responsible for the im- 
provement of instruction in the broadest sense 
and grants him powers commensurate with his 
obligations. There is no doubt that this idea of 
the principalship as an institution demands all of 
the qualities that the older one does and con- 
siderably more. It presents the challenge of a 
great educational opportunity.” 

DR. CHARLES W. PARMENTER, principal, 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, who retires 
next September, was recently honored by a din- 
ner given by the Alumni Association of the 
school. Among the guests were Governor Cox, 
Chairman Richard J. Lane of the Boston Board 
of Education, Superintendent Jeremiah E. 
3urke, Assistant Superintendent A. L. Rafter, 
Roswell Parish, Nixon Waterman and Walter 
Gilman Page, who painted a portrait of Dr. Par- 
menter for the school. Dr. Parmenter 
is not only one of the notably able educators in 
the school service of Boston, but has been a 
leader in the state and in New England for a 
third of a century. He is also prominent in 
3oston literary, educational, and religious club 
life, and has served many years on the Board of 
Regents of Tufts College. 

D. W. McMILLAN, Southwest High School, 
Detroit, as president of the National Commer- 
cia! Teachers’ Federation has magnified the 
highest ideals of business efficiency. Mr. 
McMillan has been largely responsible for the 
national reputation of the schools of commerce 
work in Detroit, and as national president he 
has attended the sectional meetings, lending a 
national spirit to all of them. 
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a 
The Special Convention Number 


OF THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
MAY 31 











will have as its Leading Attraction 


50 Years of American Education 


1873 — 1923 


an enlargement of two Addresses by the Editor 


“Five Decades of American Education” 


at the fiftieth anniversary of the Department of 
Superintendence, at Cleveland, 1920 


and 


| “Fifty Years of American Education” 











Address at the Iowa State University, Iowa City, at 
| the Fiftieth Anniversary of the First University 


Department of Education in the world, 
April 26, 1923 


These addresses will be expanded into a vitalized history 

| of the progress of education such as no one but Albert E. 

Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, could write from 
experience and personal observation. 











The Convention Number of 1923 will be of inestimable 
value to every one interested in «American Education. 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN EDUCATION 


[The New Republic.] 


The dismay of the president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching at 
the discovery that the United States was spend- 
ing about a billicn dollars a year on public edu- 
cation in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and twenty is superficially an occasion for mirth. 
The retort that most naturally occurs to mind is 
the flippant query: “ Ain’t it awful?” A billion 
dollars that might have gone for battieships or 
to increase the army, or for tobacco, or to in- 
crease the efficiency of the boot-legging indus- 
try. or to supply needed capital for the equip- 
ment of railways has gone into teaching millions 
of children. Think of it! We have been living 
heedlessly, recklessly in this era of unparalleled 
educaticnal extravagance. The average citizen 
has gone about his business without once “ view- 
ing with alarm” this evidence of our entrance 
upon an insidious downward course. If he had 
known that educational expenditure had risen 
seven hundred per cent. while national income 
had increased only a paltry five hundred per 
cent., he might even, in his thoughtless way, 
have “pointed with pride” to this proof of in- 
terest in our public schools. Now he knows 
better. 

The condition of affairs is made still more 
ominous by the fact that while the increase in 
attendance in the elementary schools has about 
kept pace with the growth of the population, 
the high school population has increased a thou- 
sand-iold. Children aren’t leaving school to go 
into shops, offices, factories and farms at the 
age of twelve or fourteen anything like as much 
as they used to do. If this keeps on (and if 
immigration continues to be restricted), who is 
going to do the hard, rough and dirty work of 
this country? Already more and more youth 
are insisting that they want a college as well as 
a high school education. Well may we ask: 
“Where is this going to end?” 

To say that the remedy for the existing con- 
gestion of studies and existing uncertainty of 
aim and method is to contract the curriculum, 
to confine it to the few things regarded by 
Messrs. Smith, Jones and Pritchett as “ funda- 
mental” is to shirk one of the most difficult in- 
tellectual problems that exists today: the de- 
velopment of a curriculum at once rich and uni- 
fied. 

The report says that “in no country in the 
world dces so large a proportion of the energy 
of the teaching profession devote itself to the 
tedious task of lifting ill-prepared children and 
vouths through courses of study from which 
they gain little or no good.” 

There is a problem of discovering studies and 
methods which will be adapted to the multitude 
of individual children and youth from all classes 
of society who now go to school. But to Presi- 
dent Pritchett there is no genuine social and in- 


tellectuai problem in this state of affairs: no 
auestion for continued experimentation and hard 
intellectual work. The whole affair is already 
diagnosed: the schools are “ overcrowded.” The 
remedy is already known: fewer children should 
go to school. 

It is generally admitted that the twelve vears 
of the elementary and secondary schools natu- 
rally divide into periods of six-and-six. Theo- 
retically children would finish the first period at 
the age of twelve. But make it fourteen years 
of age. We pray the reader to call up in imagi- 
aation as many actual children as possible of 
the ages from twelve to fourteen. Then let him 
imagine that the schooling of these children now 
terminates. What have they got? How much 
is it possible for them to get at this age even if 
teaching were much iniproved? Then let him 
ask himself what are the prospects of our future 
society, we shall not even say democracy, when 
schooling ends for the great mass of human 
beings at this stage of maturity? If he thinks 
at all, he will admit that their future will be de- 
termined almost exclusively not by education 
but by accident. The notion that schooling 
should end for ali but the ablest and most fortu- 
nate at twelve or fourteen years of age is a 
monstrous survival of everything that we as 
Americans are committed to getting away from. 
lt represents an abdication of social intelligence 
and nurture; a surrender of society to blind 
chance with the odds all on the side of those 
already favored by fortune. 

Mr. Pritchett says that the schools “ retain” 
great numbers who are ill-suited for formal 
study but who have marked ability in other 
fields of study. This is true. But is the moral 
that they should be turned loose at an immature 
age or that schools should adapt themselves to 
dealing with these other forms of ability as well 
as with those that manifest themselves in for- 
mal study? 

Schoolmen in the field were long ago forced to 
recognize, as greater numbers of pupils came 
to them and came to them from sections of the 
community not habituated to education, that the 
old formal studies would not meet the need oi 
iarge numbers. They began experimenting to 
find out what studies and what methods would 
meet it. Mr. Pritchett gains an easy and useless 
victory by his statement of the idea underlying 
the enrichment of the curriculum. According 
to him it is the notion that every child should 
study a little bit of everything. But as a matter 
of tact the present undoubted congestion and 
consequent superficiality of instruction has a 
iotally other source. It is the product of reach- 
ing out to discover, with little in the past to give 
any aid, just what studies and methods will 
reach the mass of children, as over against those 
of a group selected from the intellectual class. 
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The older type of education has behind it a 
history of two thousand years. The new type 
has not succeeded in thirty or forty years in 
finding a theme of instruction as well adapted 
to the individuals of an unselected mass as the 
older one was to these of a selected class. This 
is unfortunate, but hardly surprising. But to 
urge as a solution a return to the “ intellectuai” 
standpoint and aim of the older type only indi- 
cates that the rudiments of the problem have 
not been grasped. Mr. Pritchett’s attack should 
have been directed not against the schools but 
against the forces which are changing society. 
That elementary education should consist of the 
“fundamentals” is as true as gospel. But 
whenever we find a person who is quite sure that 
ne already knows the fundamentals of modern 
life and education, we find also a person who 
thinks fundamentally in terms of past epochs of 
history. He thinks he is thinking when he is 
oniy railing against the fundamental forces which 
are making modern society. It does not follow 
that these forces are good because they are 
modern, but it does follow that they cannot 
be ignored; advice to return to the principles of 
a past age when the forces that made that age 
are past is futile and barren. 

Attempt to act upon the advice merely inures 
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to the advantage of one présent class and the 
disadvantage of another. There is no danger or, 
if you please, there is no hope of a return to the 
schooling of even forty years ago, but there is 
danger that utterances like those of the report 
will zive added force to a mouvement to curtail 
the schooling of all but the well-to-do children 
of the community, and to foist upon the schools 
a narrow trade training so as to keep children in 
the sccial stratum of their parents. There is 
waste enough and confusion enough in our pub- 
lic education, but it has been saved so far from 
these infinitely greater evils. A transitional and 
often incoherent society has reflected itself in a 
transitional and confused education. Coherency 
and unity are badly needed, but they will not 
be found in methods which turn present forces 
into fixed channels of division. We need to dis- 
cover fundamentals just as we need to spend a 
good deal more than a billion of dollars upon our 
schoois and to keep many more much longer 
in schools than we now keep them. These needs 
require for their fulfillment faith in humanity 
and faith in inquiry and continued experimenta- 
tion. Social snebbishness, fear for the pocket 
uf the taxpayer and complacent assurance that 
fundamentals are already known render only a 
disservice. 
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Gregg Shorthand Manual 


Gregg Speed Studies 


Secretarial Studies 
(a) To give the student a 


(b) To develop and perfect 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 





A Complete Chain of Stenographic Instruction | 


Four Strong Links That Pull Together | 


In these books imitative processes have been discarded for problems that develop 
constructive ability. 


to develop real business power. 
Equipped with these books, your Stenographic Department is prepared to meet 
effectively the demands of present-day business. 


No overlapping—no wasted effort 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


A complete presentation of the Gregg system of shorthand. 


A dictation book plus. A full fledged text, correlating with the Manual as 
logically as a ledger does with the cash book. It completely eliminates the 
line between theory and _ practice. 
The New Rational Typewriting 
Based on scientific research, it presents features never before incorporated 
in a typing text. The underlying idea in the New Rational is to develop 
unusual typing power—which involves more than the mere operation of the 
keys—by eliminating negative, mechanical imitation, and substituting positive, 
constructive work that secures constant attention and vital interest. 
The old Rational is the unchallenged leader of today; the new Rational simply 
carries it into a bigger area of accomplishment. 


A definite speed building program. 


This book undertakes the solution of three specific problems: 

useful, workable background of business knowledge, 
correlated with stenographic work. 

his ability as a shorthane writer and typist. 


(c) To provide suflicient laboratory work in solving definite secretarial problems 


LONDON 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY FOR 
TEACHERS 


[“Introductory Psychology for Teachers.” Revised by 
Edward K. Strong, Jr., Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc. Cloth. 255 pp.] 


This is the second revision of a good book in 
three years. The book must have been a success 
in 1919 to have justified a revision in 1920, 
and the success must have’ been sus- 
tained te make it profitable to revise it again in 
1922. 

Pretessor Strong has, first of all, made a 
decidedly new approach to the study of psychol- 
ogy. The approach is so new that it not only 
challenges attention but makes very close at- 
tention necessary in order to understand clearly 
what Professor Strong thinks he is approach- 
ing. 

It 1s one phase of Professor Strong’s peda- 
xogical psychology that this is the psychological 
pedagogical way to arouse an interest that 
assures all sorts of inquiries about behavioristic 
psychology. 

Instead of writing about behavior function- 
img in various ways Professor Strong deals very 
excitedly with various kinds of behavior, and 
creates a desire on the part of the student to 
know why Mabel did as she did; why Penrod 
chose to behave as he did; and why Sam played 
his part as he did. 

Frofessor Strong stirs up a number of 
questions, atl kinds of questions, about 
the behavior of many persons, old 
and yvoung, until he makes a knowledge of 
psychology the one thing in the world that the 
student wants to know about, and then—and 
not till then—-Professor Strong says that human 
behavior is very complicated, and says frankly 
that there can be no approach to the psychology 
of behavior through artificially simple examples 
which are never found in their simplicity in 
real life. 

Professor Strong’s major contention is that 
the child in the first grade should practice a 
study of psychology, taking for example the 
psychology of learning to read and to spell. 

iow unconventional is the development of 
the three components of behavior-—situation, 
bond, and response. 

Despite the unconventionality of the process 
we are inclined to think that the author of 
“Introductory Psychology for Teachers” has 
discovered a new opening, as the chess player 
would say, and that he has found a 
way to help children to make _ their 
own moves with a clear appreciation 
of the value of a pawn, a knight, a bishop, a 
castle, a king and a queen, and the various 
‘noves that each can make. The psychology of 
Sehavior, from the author’s point of view, is 
very much like a game of chess in which the 
“opening” has great significance to the expert 
player, and in which one is hardiy a novice who 
does not have a worth-while “opening,” and 
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who does not see in the “opening” of his 
opponent the game the opponent proposes te 
play. 

We are intensely interested in the way the 
author makes psychological art a forerunner of 
psvchological science. While no one knows just 
how so new an application will work with chil- 
dren, if we were inclined to gamble we 
would wager all we dared to that Professor 
Strong has started something of genuine worth 
where something new is greatly needed. 
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A 
GIRL’S 
COMPLETE 
EDUCATION 


To be gentle. 
To value time. 
To dress neatly. 
To keep a secret. 


To learn sewing. 
To be charitable. 
To be self - reliant. 
To avoid idleness. 
To study hygiene. 
To darn _— stockings. 


Te respect old age. 
To learn economy. 
To know how to mend. 
To know how to cook. 
To make good bread. 
To better the world. 
To keep a house tidy. 
To be abcve gossiping. 
To control her temper. 
To know how to buy. 
To make a home happy. 
To take care cf the sick. 
To dress economically. 
To take care of the baby. 
To sweep down cobwebs. 
To know how to study. 
To make a_ home attractive. 
‘io be interested in athletics. 
To marry a man for his worth. 
To know the value of fresh air. 
To understand the rules of diet. 
To read the very best of books. 
To be a helpmate to her husband. 
To take plenty cf active exercise. 
To keep clear of trashy literature. 
To understand character building. 
To take an interest in the schools. 
To understand emergency nursing. 
To be light hearted and fleet footed. 
To be womanly under all circum- 
stances. 
[National Cash Register Progress, Dayton, Ohie.] 
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The Iowa State Teachers College, Dr. Homer 
H. Seerley, president, has seventy men in the 
faculty. Has any other State Teachers College 
as many men in the faculty? 
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THE 






Texts that Train for Everyday Life 


WOODS HUTCHINSON 
HEALTH SERIES 


The name “Woods Hutchinson” is synonymous with the practical teaching 
of the laws of healthh His HEALTH SERIES is the pioneer text in the new 
treatment of hygiene,—stressing the normal, healthy, happy life each child should 
In the recent revision of the series Dr. Hutchinson had the collaboration 
of Dr. B. E. Roberts, formerly Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service 


enjoy. 


New chapters have been added, new exercises provided, 
and the latest statistics utilized. A special feature is 
the addition of setting-up exercises (fifteen in each 
book) drawn, from the official Handbook of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Ue 


Grades IIIandIV ... . 76¢e 
ea) 
COMMUNITY HYGIENE, GradesVand VI. . . 96c 


We 
A HANDBOOK OF HEALTH. Grades VII and VIII. 96c 


THE CHILD’S DAY. 








ay 

The 
Woods Hutchinson 

Health Series 

trains young people 
in habits of health, 
self-control, and civic 
responsibility. 
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EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


The Arithmetic of Everyday Life 


By FRANKLIN S. HoyT and Harriet E. PEET 


This series is endorsed by such leaders in education as 


Payson Smith G. D. Strayer 
State Commissioner of Education, Professor of Educational Administra- 
Massachusetts tion, Teachers College, Columbia 


University 
S. A. Courtis 
Author of Courtis Standard Tests in 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic 


Paul Klapper 
Author of The Teaching of Arithmetic 


F. E. Spaulding 


Head of Department of Education, 
Graduate School, Yale University 


F. M. McMurry 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


F. M. Hunter 


Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, 
California 


J. L. Meriam 
Professor of School Supervision, Uni- 
versity of Missouri 


Mary McSkimmon 
Principal of Pierce School, Brookline, 
Mass. 


Flora E. Drake 


Director of Practice, Indianapolis 


E. P. Cubberley 


Head of Department of Education, 


Leland Stanford Jr. University 


David Snedden 


Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University 


U. G. Wheeler 


Superintendent of Schools, Newton, 


Mass. 


James H. Van Sickle 


Superintendent of Schools, Spring- 


field, Mass. 
Charles S. Meek 


Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, 
io 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably _ important and 


progressive movements.] 


‘REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


The technical and general service activities of 
the Bureau are rather hazy in the minds of 
many teachers and educators. Commissioner 
Tigert’s unusually brief but comprehensive re- 
port for 1921-1922 outlines these functions very 
ciearly and concisely. 

The work of the year has been devoted largely 
to offering practical assistance to rural school 
superintendents and supervisors. Through these 
officers the division establishes relations also 
‘with school patrons and teachers in rural com- 
munities. Consolidation, trained supervision 
-and improvement of one-teacher schools are the 
three current movements in rural education of 
fundamental importance. 

an 
EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS BY THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 


One of the most important types of service 
rendered by the Bureau is its conduct of educa- 
‘tional surveys. An aggregate of 156 surveys 
have been made in forty-two states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as well as in Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and one of the provinces of Canada. 

The first of these was a survey of public edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia, made by Dr. 
Henry Barnard, the first commissioner of edu- 
cation, in 1870. During the past fiscal year 
forty-one suveys have been made. almost a 
third of the total number made by the bureau. 

In most instances the recommendations of the 
surveys have resulted in substantial improve- 
ments in the educational conditions and practice 
of the school system involved, and in no in- 
stances have the recommendations been with- 
out some practical effect. 


—o——_- 


“HEALTH FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN (National Child 


Health Council) 


This is the first of the School Health Studies 
prepared by the joint committee of the organi- 
zations forming the Council. The introduction 


discusses the scope of schoo! health work, link- 


ing up the school with the home and the com- 
munity, the administration of health work and 
the co-operation of the teacher. 

The chapters include health training and in- 
struction, physical training activities, health 
supervision for teachers and school children, the 
training of the classroom teacher in health 
work, the hygiene of the school program and 
the essentials for healthful school buildings. 

This heipful manual should be in the hands of 
-every superintendent, health official and regular 


teacher in the public schools of the country. It 
may be obtained from the office of the Council 
at Washington at a nominal sum. 


oe 
SCHOOL NEEDS OF HISTORIC LEXINGTON 


While the schools of this historic town are in 
excellent condition as far as curriculum, regis- 
tration, attendance and teaching personnel are 
concerned, there are several crying needs which 
both the school committee and Superintendent 
Harry H. Lowry, as weil as the state officials. 
agree must be met at orice. 

First of all, there must be an immediate in- 
crease in accommodations especially for the 
high schcols. The school health work is ex- 
ceptionally well done, but the allied department 
cf physical education is sadly in need of expert 
supervision. The “ may” in the state law gives 
a loophole for neglect of this important need 
in some towns. Superintendent Lowry is keenly 
alive to this lack and has outlined a very 
practical minimum program for towns like Lex- 
ington. Surely the children’s children of the 
minutemen who chased the redcoats all the way 
back to Boston are entitled to the best physical 
training the public schools can give. 

a 
THE CO-OPERATOR (Chelsea, Massachusetts, Teach- 
ers’ Club) 


That splendid little paper, The Everett 
Teachers’ Bulletin now has a friendly rival in 
this bright and witty sheet from the city next- 
door. The editor is Leo P. Casey, vice-president 
of the Teachers’ Club, and one of its chief spon- 
sors is Fred A. Pitcher, principal of the Shurt- 
Jeff School and best known to the teachers of 
the state as chairman of the committee on legis- 
iation of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. 

The new paper opens with an inspiring article 
on “Co-operation,” by Superintendent Frank 
E. Parlin, and contains reports of state 
conferences, bits of local news, bright book re- 
views, suggestions for self-supervision—and 
several tempting cooking recipes and helpiul 
hints from the Practical Arts Department. 


—_——o——. 


THE CURRICULA VERSUS THE CHILD (Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts) 


Superintendent Burr J. Merriam has given 
such a splendid criticism on this subject that we 
qucte it entire. 

CURRICULA 

What shall make up the body of subject mat- 
ter taught to our children? Stated briefly it 
should be 
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{a) The fundamentals which will serve as 
the tools or the means of gaining further 
knowledge. 

(b) Things which may aid directly in the 
business of life work. 

(c) Information and attitudes of mind which 
will make for good citizenship, the culti- 
vation of good taste and a wholesome 
respect for duly constituted authority. 

There is an unwise tendency in some school 

systems to so “enrich the curriculum ” that the 
child, who is the centre of our whole scheme of 
things, is partly trained in so many different 
things that he is without a good grounding in 
anything really important. There are too many 
places insisting upon so many subjects in the 
course of study and so much about each subject 
that thoroughness is sacrified. We believe in 
having our teachers deal directly and simply as 
may be with the essentials of each sulsject, re- 
membering always that they are teaching chil- 
dren, not subjects. Teachers should not give 
undue attention to traditional practices but 
should, with open minds, endeavor to do a few 
things so well that they may become a per- 
manent possession of the pupil. We must be 
watchful that our teaching material is well 
selected, sensible and timely. 


—— ( »-——— 


THE SUCCESSOR OF THE “TOOLHOUSE” (Univer- 
sity of California) 


One of the delights of childhood was to wan- 
der out to the “toolhouse” and watch 
grandfather or uncle put a new tooth in a rake 
or mend an ox-yoke or plane off the edge of a 
refractory door which had tried the patience oi 
grandmother for many a day.’ We used to 
wonder at the native skill which enabled a first 
class state of Maine farmer whose steers and 
oxen always carried off prizes at the townhouse 
fair to become an equally capable carpenter on 
tall. 

Now, all this changed, at least in Califor- 
nia. The boys in the farm mechanics course at 
the University are systematically trained in 
farm drawing, farm carpentry, concrete and 
cement work, plumbing, pipe fitting, tinning, 
soldering, farm blacksmithing, harness repair- 
ing, eiectric wiring; the care and repair of farm 
buildings, machinery and tools; the study of 
Dumps, moters, gas engines, automobiles and 
tractors; and any other mechanical work done 
On farms. 

At the summer session of the Agricultural 
Teacher Training Classes at University Farm, 
Davis, Cal., last year a report of the work was 
made and plans and models shown. The pam- 
Phiet is brimful of helpful suggestions for far- 
mers, and may be secured from the University 


Division of Vocational Education at Berkeley, 
Cal. 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin ‘ 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues, 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 

vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 

acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 

alcoholic, pleasant tc take and readily assimilated. 
Sold by Druggists 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Why Graduate ! 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering. these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 





Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 
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PUBLIC’ LANDS. 


There are still 182,886,310 acres of unreserved public 
lands, aside from the forest reserves and Indian reserva- 
tions. : 

In the last ten years these public lands have dwindled 
9,740,886 acres, or nearly 10,000,000 acres a year. 

One half of the states have no unreserved public lands 
and Kansas has only 2,944 acres, Wisconsin has only 4,348 
acres, and Louisiana has only 8,616. These three states 
will soon join the twenty-four states with no unreserved 
lands. Oklahoma has only 21,860, Mississippi 27,847, Ne- 
braska 33,928, Alabama 40,680, Michigan 73,956, and North 
Dakota 93,102. 

Nevada leads with 52,429,745, Utah is second with 26,- 
701,051, California still has 18,333,650 acres, Wyoming 16,- 
859,593, New Mexico has 16,490,081 acres, Oregon 13,709,- 
102, Arizona 13,591,840. The following states are between 
Arizona and North Dakota in the following order: Idaho, 
Colorado, Montana, Washington, Arkansas, Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Florida. 

tr 

There are now seventy-eight cities of more than 100,000 
in the United States. The ten cities added to the former 
sixty-eight are: Flint, Mich., made the most rapid growth, 
its estimate being 117,968, which ranks it as sixty-first city 
in population. Erie, Pa., is estimated at 112,571, placinz 
it in sixty-sixth rank. Duluth takes rank as_ seventieth 
city with 106,289. Elizabeth, N. J., now ranks as seventy- 
second city, with 103,947. Utica, seventy-third, 103,457; 
Lynn, seventy-fourth, 102,683; Tulsa, seventy-fifth, 102,- 
018; Tacoma, seventy-sixth, 101,731; Oklahoma City, sev- 
enty-seventh, 101,150, and Jacksonville, Fla. seventy- 
eighth, 100,046. 

—  O-—— 

“Whigs” originated in England in 1640 when the Scot- 
tish “Whiggamores” or horse drovers marched to Edin- 
burgh to oppose the king. 

—_( + 
EDISONIAN. 


The United States army has compiled a list of 115 ques- 
tions to be answered by all persons attending the citizens’ 
military training camps this summer. 

Here are a few of the questions :— 

“Why is it impossible to gather figs from thistles?” 

“Who won the war against Germany?” 

“What is a slacker?” 

“Can a man be a slacker in time of peace?” 

“How does a careless baseball player interfere with the 
success of the team?” 

“What difference does it make whether the voters in 
America vote intelligently or not?” 

“What is the senate?” 

“How may the constitution be amended?” 

“Can you suggest any changes or additions that would 
make the constitution fit present conditions better?” 

—o—— 

Of the fifty wood-using industries in the United States, 
matches and toothpicks together hold sixteenth place in 
amount of wood consumed. 

ieee 


NOTABLE TEST. 


The Simmons College, Boston, junior in the School of 
Household Economics not only must know how to cook, 
serve and play hostess in the accepted fashion, but she 
must tempt the critical palates of her faculty while she is 
doing it—all on a budget of thirty-five cents per person. 
Each day three juniors are assigned this task, and one 


plays hostess at luncheon and one waitress; the third 
colleague, the cook, executes the menu which the three have 
planned. 

These thirty-five-cent lunches, which were introduced as 
something of an experiment, have become so popular with 
the faculty guests that there is now a waiting list for 
those wishing to partake. 


—_o——_- 
ENDOWMENT OF 1700. 


Harvard University has just been enabled to establish 
annual scholarships in accordance with the will of a 
benefactor who died 223 years ago. 

The benefactor was Lieutenant Governor William 
Stoughton, who died in 1700, leaving to Harvard twenty- 
three acres of pasture in Dorchester, the income to go to- 
ward the support of a scholar, preferably from Dorchester. 

The Stoughton pasture from time to time has brought 
in rents which were applied to scholarships, but the income 
has been irregular and often entirely lacking. The recent 
sale of part of the land to the City of Boston has in- 
creased the Stoughton fund and made it possible for the 
corporation to establish “one or more” regular annual 
scholarships, in the award of which Dorchester men wilt 
receive preference. 

Stoughton, a member of the Harvard class of 1650, 
served as chief justice in the notorious Salem witchcrait 
trials. 

——_g——— 


SEVENTEEN FAVORITES. 


Kenneth S. Clark of New York, secretary of the com- 
mittee on Peoples’ Songs, has made public a list of seven- 
teen songs which received the highest number of votes 
from directors of community singing throughout the 
United States. 

The list follows :— 

America, The Beautiful (Tune Materna). 

Old Folks at Home. 

My Old Kentucky Home. 

Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Old Black Joe. 

Star Spangled Banner. 

Sweet Adeline. 

Dixie. 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 

There’s a Long, Long Trail. 

Home, Sweet Home. 

Till We Meet Again. 

I’ve Been Working on the Railroad. 

Lil’ Liza Jane. 

Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean. 

Sweet Genevieve. 

Good Night, Ladies. 

ae 


THE BEST SELLERS. 


A survey of the sales of four leading book stores of 
Chicago showed the following books to be most in de- 
mand in the week of April 2 to &8:— 

Fiction—“Sea Hawk,” by Rafael Sabatini; “Black 
Oxen,” by Gertrude Atherton; “Ponjola,’ by Cynthia 
Stockley ; “Enchanted April,” by the author of “Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden”; “The Marriage Verdict,” by 
Frank H. Spearman; “Trodden Gold,” by Vincent Howar1 
O'Brien. 

Nonfiction—“Life of Christ,” by Giovanni Papini; “Bar- 
num,” by M. R. Werner; “From McKinley to Harding,” 
by H. H. Kohlsaat. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? — 


vy cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 


tection. It may be this month—or this week. 
Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 


tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 


It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIY 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 


teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 
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Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
‘sHeads or Tails You Win’’ 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or of Journal of Education, 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far as we know, 


you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 


the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 


fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty. Underwriters of 
in sick benefits for two:months when you are confined to an established Lincoln, Nebr. When a 


hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 


teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 


tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- will provide for catastrophe. 


demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 


loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


| le —— —= =e =e aoe —<—_ = =| 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, | 


Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about 


your Protective Benefits. Send me the 


whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


See Hwee ee eee Eee eseseseseseees 


SN.  cxtcccebedncorahsenksheateson 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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BOOK 


NEW ESSENTIALS IN BIOLOGY, PRESENTED IN 
PROBLEMS. By George W. Hunter, Knox College, 
Galesburg. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta: American Book Company. Adequately illus- 
trated. Cloth. 464 pp. 

Twelve years ago Hunter’s “Essentials of Biology” was 
a revelation of the possibilities of helping students to 
scientific purposeful activity by the “intrinsic method” of 
approach to a scientific subject. 

No, not that, for Kilpatrick had never dreamed of creat- 
ing an “intrinsic method” nor had he the faintest vista oi 
his “purposeful activity” in the “Project Method” then, 
but Hunter’s “Essentials of Biology” was as near the 
Project Method as there was in the world before Profes- 
sor Kilpatrick had the purpling dawn of “purposeful 
activity’ seven years ago, and now, without knowing 
anything about the creation of “intrinsic approach” to 
a science Professor Hunter has met the “Five Points” 
involved in presenting the “subject matter” in the “Project 
Method.” By and by, Professor W. H. Kilpatrick acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Professor Woodhill’s incidental 
reference to “projects in science” for the “Project Meth- 
od” which is sizzling in the psychological-pedagogical fry- 
ing pan just now so spatteringly that Mr. Wright of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education says that Ki!- 
patrick’s elucidation and eluctation of the subject is the 
greatest educational lecture on the American platform. 

If we need any apology for this extended approach to 
the Review of Hunter’s “New Essentials in Biology” we 
will say that our last professional “purposeful activity” be- 
fore attacking this “Project” was listening for two hours 
to this greatest of lectures by Dr. Kilpatrick, who held us 
all spellbound to the end. 

We really did not need to hear Dr. Kilpatrick tell of his 
creation of the “Project Method” or of his assassination 
of the “Motivation” of the Wilson Brothers by his “Pur- 
poseful Activity,” for we were duly and deeply impressed 
with the fact that Dr. Hunter was presenting the “New 
Essentials in Biology” in Problems—“the Project Method.” 

In twelve years the science of Biology has gone for- 
ward by leaps and bounds as transportation problems have 
gone from the fifty miles an hour of the Pierce Arrow 
to the 200 miles an hour of the airplane, all of which ‘s 
in evidence in the “New Essentials in Biology,” which is 
now the most fascinating of all scientific study for boys 
and girls and the most important. 


—- oO —— 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Clarence Stratton, Ph. D., Cleveland. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. Cloth. 385 
pp. 

We have enjoyed this captivating book by Dr. Stratton, 
director of English in all the high schools of England, 
because it is the first answer we have had to a bit of pro- 
fessional comedy and tragedy which exasperated us a few 
years ago. It was the occasion of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the opening of Teachers College, Coiumbia Uni- 
versity. The teacher of English literature in the leading 
private Boys School in the neighborhood of New York 
City said he had teen teaching English literature 
to large classes of “the elect’ students of the New York 
district for two years and as their course was coming to 
an end it came to him one day in class that he ought to 
know what had really been accomplished, so without 
warning he passed blank slips to the boys with the request 
that they name their favorite, uniformly read, magazine. 

As the slips came in he read: “Top Notch, Top Notch, 
Top Notch,” almost universally. 

He had never heard of such a magazine. Indeed, he was 
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sure there was none such and wondered how that passed 
the round to spring this joke on him. 

He dismissed the class, hastened to the book store and 
asked if there were such a magazine, which was promptly 
passed to him. He paid the price, took it home, and read 
it from cover to cover. 

When he next met the class, he said: “Have I taught 
you to read Top Notch?” 

“No, no, you teach us to read Chaucer and Dryden, ant 
we read those in class, but we buy what we want to read.” 
That has been a sort of nightmare with me ever since. 

We may be over sanguine, but our enjoyment of an ex- 
amination of Dr. Stratton’s “The Teaching of English in 
the High School” is due to our hope, yes, belief, that his 
“Four Aims”—“Knowledge and Appreciation of Litera- 
ture, Ability to Write, Ability to Speak, and Ability to 
Think”—will lead high school students in Cleveland in 
1923 to genuinely enjoy the best literature in their interests, 

That which gives me some confidence in the success of 
this book of Dr. Stratton is because it is full of such com- 
mon-sense sentences as these :— 

“The teacher who believes the ‘Psalm of Life’ to be 
great poetry displays retarded literary concepts of both 
form and content.” 

“The teacher who at forty-five is still reading Cooper 
and Scott with the fervor of thirteen has stood still in- 
tellectually.” 

“It is a difficult task to herd the alert minds of an in 
terested group of pupils along a single safe highway.” 

“The teacher dealing with a literary masterpiece should 
have a background sufficient to meet every legitimate 
query and to satisfy all intelligent curiosity.” 

“We do not believe that many of our charges are des- 
tined to become dazzling authors. We are endeavoring to 
train the great majority into a decent, average ability 
marked by clearness, accuracy, and ease.” 

“Philology must be subordinated to character-drawing,” 
—in studying “The Lady of the Lake.” 

“*Specimens’ should not be offered as ‘types’ of produc- 
tions, but as material worth mastering.” 

“The teacher must never forget entirely the value of 
new words to a growing mind.” 

“A teacher of English need not be dwarfed by an im- 
mersion in standard literature.” 

We regret that we must not give more space to sig- 
nificant sentences which may be found on every page of 
“The Teaching of English in the High School.” 


—oQo—— 


FIVE LITTLE FRIENDS. By Sherred Willcox Adams 
Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. , 

We confess our inability to give any adequate expres- 
sion of our appreciation of the genius of Sherred Willcox 
Adams in producing “Five Little Friends at School” and 
“Five Little Friends on Vacation.” She has created 
genuine real life action of an everyday comradeship of 
three little girls and two wide-awake little boys, boys who 
are venturesome without being in jeopardy, ingenious 
along lines of activity quite within the range of real 
boys and girls. We hazard nothing in prophesying the 
universal use of “Five Little Friends.” 








Oculists and Physicians . 
HAV Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 


Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physici2ns 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for E,2% 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REM 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


DEN BOOK 


ARE STRONG 


WHEN THE BOOK 


IT’S AT THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR THAT THE 
BOOKS ARE IN GREATEST NEED OF PROTECTION 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 











last the whole year through, giving the books 
support and protection until the last day of school. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION — 





This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions 


President J. L. Hillman, Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa, has such 
faith in the woman students of his 
college as to believe none would coun- 
tenance cigarettte smoking. 

“It is my policy,” says Superinten- 
dent Grover C. Bowman of North 
Adams, Mass., “to induce rather than 
to force efficiency among my teachers, 
remembering always that teaching is 
an expression of personality. An 
autocratic supervision is required only 
for those who cannot be and_ should 
never be teachers in the real sense.” 

The five extension summer schools 
of the Iowa State Teachers College 
have been located as follows: Storm 
Lake, Fred D. Cram, _ director; 
Missouri Valley, Harry L. Eells, di- 
rector; Creston, John R. Slacks, di- 
rector: Centerville, Elmer L. Ritter, 
director; Muscatine, A. C. Fuller di- 
rector. These schools enrolled a total 
of over 1,800 students in the summer 
of 1922, and the prospects favor an 
even larger enrollment for the coming 
summer. 

Fifty-four per cent. of the 5RS 
graduates of Yale in 1922 have en- 
tered the professions, according to an 
announcement made by the University 
secretary. Law with 126 or 2i4 per 
cent. claims the largest number, while 
education ranks third, 90 graduates or 
15.3 per cent. having entered this field. 
Other professions have a much smaller 
representation. Engineering is fol- 
lowed by 51 or 8.67 per cent., the min- 
istry by 46 (7.9 per cent.), and medi- 
cine by 43 (7.6 per cent.) _ 

In business 65 are following com- 
mercial lines, 40 are in industrial en- 
terprises, and 28 in banking. Twenty 
report that they have no occupation at 
present and two have not been heard 
from. 


A million young trees were planted 


in Cook County, Illinois, in Boys’ 
Week. 


must be signed to secure insertion. 


Des Moines high school students 
have had unusual opportunities to 
demonstrate their ability to identify 
music from memory. One set of 
prizes was for students over sixteen 
years of age, and one for those under 
sixteen. The Des Moines Register 
gave a cash prize of $100 to the win- 
ner of first place in each class, and 
there were prizes in “vouchers” good 
in various stores amounting to $67.50 
for each class, and a vast number oi 
“Records.” 

In Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri, the students——a men’s col- 
lege—voted 129 to 9 against making it 
a co-education institution. 





Six scholarships from Oxford and 
Cambridge in England to Yale, Prince- 
ton and Harvard as a memorial to the 
late Henry P. Davison of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and former president of the 
American Red Cross, will become 
effective immediately. 





Ignace Paderewski, the Polish pian- 
ist and statesman, earned $400,000 ix 
the United States last season. 





President Thomas W. Nadel of 
Drury College, Springfield, Missouri, 
is having great success in financing the 
institution. 
universities are 


Sixty colleges and : 
features by 


broadcasting educational 
use of radio. 





Alfred Hines Bergen of the Wis- 
consin College of Music has _ been 
elected upon the Milwaukee board of 
education. He says: “Music is as 
important in school as arithmetic.” 

Three courses in religious education 
will be offered to students of the 1925 
summer session of the University of 
Oklahoma. The three courses are: 
“Introduction to the Bible,’ “The 
Modern Sunday School” and “Psy- 
chology of Religion.” 


_Dean Frank C. Lockwood, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, is carrying on a vigor- 
ous Campaign against illiteracy in the 
state. . 





A Wyoming county high school re- 
cently had a student-strike because 
they were in sympathy with the teach- 
ers who had resigned because they dis- 
agreed with the superintendent. Strange 
times these! 


Huron College, Huron, South Da- 
kota, has made a great campaign by 
which 1,332 persons in Huron raised 
$130,000. The city has never had any 
experience to compare with this in in- 
terest. This assures Huron College 
an auditorium gymnasium. . 





_Ralph L. Power, University of 
Southern California, has _ established 
“The Glen School for Boys” at Pasa- 
dena. “The Glen” is certainly as lovely 
a spot as we have seen. Helen Hunt 
Jackson wrote her first novel here, and 
John Burroughs spent the last months 
of his life there. Phillips Brooks 
wrote: “It is a world of vines and 
oranges, with palm trees here and 
there, the high hills and a few white 
peaks of the Sierras standing up be- 
hind The flowers are gorgeous: 
masses of roses and hedges of calla 
lilies, all in bloom, honeysuckle and 
heliotrope growing up the sides of the 
houses. It is as good a fairyland as 
one can find anywhere in this poor 
world.” 





The new Peabody Museum of Nat- 
ural History at New Haven, Conn., is 
to have a children’s room, especially 
designed to aid in teaching natural 
science to pupils in the public schools 
of the city. 


Iowa City has a Henry Sabin high 
school, named for the state superin- 
tendent of Iowa, who was a notable 
national educator. It also has a Hor- 
ace Mann high school. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa.,549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. Sirmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, lil, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New (ork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 














THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 








Even Johns Hopkins University had 
a threat of a student strike. 





High school girls by a large major- 
ity favor a life career in home making 
in San Antonio, according to Principal 


R. L. Paschal. 





Frank T. Vasey, superintendent of 
Mason City, Iowa, was selected to 
speak for all city superintendents of 
the state in appreciation of Dean W. 
F. Russell of the State University at 
the conference dinner at lowa City, 
April 26. Mr. Vasey has been re- 
elected at Mason City for three years, 
and the entire teaching corps re- 
appointed. 

Kansas City has a new plan to 
utilize vacant lots and to keep chil- 
dren off the streets in summer. The 
Garden Association has asked every 
owner of a vacant lot who wishes to 
avoid unsightliness this summer _ to 
report to the association, which will 
lend it to school children for garden- 
ing. The enterprise is being  sup- 
ported with enthusiasm by parents 
cod real estate men. The children 
take to the project and it affords them 
a source of revenue. 





Professor Frederic A. Ogg, chair- 
man of the department of political 
science of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been granted leave of absence 
from the university for the second 
semester this year, and will spend 
most of the time in European 
study and travel. He will hold a 
series of round-table discussions at 
Princeton and Pennsylvania universi- 
ties for graduate students in the field 
of science, and will sail for Europe 
this month. 

Walter S. Young, assistant superin- 
tendent of Worcester, is to succeed 
Superintendent Gruver when he goes 
to the superintendency of Lynn. Mr. 
Young has been assistant superinten- 
dent in Worcester for eleven years, 
serving with Homer Lewis and Mr. 
Gruver. There was a strong senti- 
ment in favor of rewarding efficient 
service. 

Superintendent C. H. LeVitt, Sa- 
vanna, Illinois, issued the most beauti- 
ful holiday greeting we saw, entitled 
“The Biggest Job in the World.” 
This he says is “Teaching: The Most 
Exacting in its Demands; the Most 
Far Reaching in its Influence: the 
Most Satisfying in its Returns.” 


International Congress of High 
Schcol Professors at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 


The Department of the Interior, 
through the Bureau ot Education, an- 
nounces the receipt of an invitation 
extended through the Minister of the 
Czechoslovak Republic by the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Public Schools and 
Education to all the institutions in the 
United States interested in the pro- 
gram to send delegates to an Inter- 
national Congress of High School 
Professors to be held at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, during the last week 
of the month of August, 1923. 

The main problems which will be 
discussed at the Congress are: Moral 
Education, Examinations at the Term- 
ination of High School Courses, The 
Relation Between the Family and the 


School, Reorganization of High 
School Education, Education of 
Women, International Exchange oi 
Correspondence, Reciprocity of Di- 
plomas, Federation of Intellectual 
Workers, International Codification. 


Further details in regard to the Con- 
gress may be obtained by addressing 
the Ministry of Public Schools and 
Education, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 





University of Illinois senate has 
voted to abolish the honor system for 
examinations following a recommen- 
dation from the student honor commis- 
sion that it had “become convinced 
students will not report instances of 
cribbing.”” The honor system has been 
in force four years. 

Marguerite Martin, fifteen years 
old, living eight miles from  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, won the _ inter- 
national health contest among 600,000 
contestants. 

Los Angeles school enrollment in- 
creased twenty per cent from April 1, 
1922, to April 1, 1923, from 137,770 to 
162,914. 

Massachusetts is increasing its agi- 
tation for a state university. 

W. Scott Ward, superintendent of 
Athol, has had a fairly long and al- 
ways successful service in a very live 
town with many problems, educational 
and otherwise. 


Mrs. Molly Price ( Cook, Chicago, is 
associated with the central cam- 
paign committee that is raising money 
for the University of Michigan 
League Building. 
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Superintendent M. D. Thudium 
of Galena, Kansas, has attended a 
University Summer School for four- 
teen consecutive years. This summer 
will be his fourth year at the Harvard 
Summer Session. 

_ Yale University will receive but 850 
freshman students in September. 

Emporia, Kansas, is 
$400,000 junior high school. 


building a 


The Arkansas Supreme Court rules 
that it is lawful for a city board of 
education to make rules regarding 
the use of “powder and paints” by 
high school girls. 

Dean F. M. Tiesdel, University of 
Missouri, says the Junior College of 
Kansas City is the largest in Missouri, 
and so far as he knows is the best in 
the country. 





It costs the board of education of 
Kansas City about $1,200 to provide 
the 100 school buildings with flags. 
Some are 10 by 20 feet, others 7 by 14. 


—_——— 


Professor Figu Posokoff of Russia 
claims to have discovered a method of 
harnessing the latent energy of the 
atmosphere. He says the prospects 
opened by the new invention are of 
incalculable importance and “certainlv 
surpass by far the discovery of steam 
or electric power.” 





Texas is to have a new Technical 


College. 











WITH STUDY 


SUMMER SESSION: 





Vacation in California 








[AUTORNIA SCH@L 
ARTS“ CRAFTS 


| June 25 to August 3, 1923 


‘A College of the Arts and Crafis 

A Faculty of 18 Specialists 
40 Art and Craft Courses 

| Credit toward Degree Courses | 


A cool coast summer climate| 
| for study and recreation | 





Write for Summer School Catalog | 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


| 
| 
| 2119 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif. | 























TO RENT 


In San Francisco by day, week or 
month, a very pleasant apartment 
of three rooms. Fifteen minutes 
from town, elevator, excellent ser- 
vice. Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
2211 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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Robert Howard Baker 
C the University of Missouri 
head oi the Department of 
1y of the University of IIli- 


_The Illiteracy Commission oi the 
N. E. A. will hold its annual confer- 
ence for 1923 in Detroit, May 1 and 2, 
with Hotel Statler as headquarters. 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart is chair- 
man. Frederick S. DeGalan, super- 
visor of evening schools, is chairman 
of the local committee. 





Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, has taken a fine step for the 
promotion of the progress of the 
nation and of the world by prov iding 
for an endowment fund, the income 
of which is to be used to reward the 
professors who make the greatest con- 
tribution to learning in the humanities. 


The University of Vermont is the 
chief beneficiary of the will of Mar- 
garet P. Browne of Malden, Mass. 


Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, president 
of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers, and research associate in 
geography at Yale, has been granted a 
leave of absence from the university 
for the first term next year. He is 
leaving New Haven on May 22, for 
Japan and China, and will later go to 
northern Australia and to the East 
Indies. 


Meetings te be Held 








MAY 
22-25: Annual Convention Special 
Libraries Association, Atlantic City. 
JUNE. 
ly 7: National Education Asso- 
ion, Oakland-San Francisco. 
AUGUST. 


27-31: International Congress of 
High School Professors, Prague 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


OCTOBER. 


16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 

18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. 





The Summer School 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass. 


July 2-August 10, 1923 


Geography, History, Educational Psychol- 
Ogy and Sociology; English, Dramatics; 
French, Spanish, German 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Two Courses, $30 
Write for Catalogue 





WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 
Boaré of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Service to Superintendents, Principals, Boards of Education. 
Discriminating recommendation trom a growing list of teachers. 
Up-to-date acquaintance with schools. 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
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.N - they will want you. 
427 Fitth Ave. Hew York. Send for new book- 
Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as a@ 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
MERICAN . 3 - TEACHERS’ AGENCY  ittroduces to Co 
and FOREIG Schools and F; 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors anc 
Governesses, for every ~  aaaee of instruction; recommends good Schecls 


to parents. on or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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lished 1889. No charge t6 employers 
none for registration. If youd ooge y 
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New York. 
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SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





New York City 
Also Union Building free to school 
Cleveland, Ohio 
CHARLES W. MuLForp, Prop. 


se CT People. We 
Between Mth and S5th Streets a . reliable 
candidates. Services 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\Fwyone” 


Recommends college and normal 


ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 







graduates, specialists, and other teach< 


WWM. O. PRATT, Manager 





The Parker 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 







Ig the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 











WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS” AGENCY, Inc.| 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers H 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 

We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 

certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 











WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 
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WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 









We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 2 


6 Beacon St. . . =. 


Leng Dietance Telephone Manager. 















Boston, Mase. ' 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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MODERN HISTORY 


by 


HAYES and MOON 


Instead of attempting the conventional, but none the less 
impossible and artificial, feat of starting at a given year A. D.., 
the authors have begun with a bird’s eye review of the 
distant historical background—prehistoric man, ancient civiliza- 
tions, the Dark Ages, and the later Middle Ages. 


Special Topics and Additional References have been 
appended? to each chapter to make it easy to expand the 
earlier{portions of the book. 


The authors next take up topically the “beginnings” or 
fundamental elements in modern civilization, showing how 
they, developed in early modern times. 


The narrative proper may be said to begin in the 17th 
century and thenceforth expands providing more up-to-date 
material on the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries than is usually 
found in school texts. 


The text is equipped with the most up-to-date “helps” 
for student and teacher— illustrations; plentiful maps, a 
majority of which are colored plates; and, appended to each 
chapter, a set of reflective ‘‘Questions for Review,” some 
pertinent “Special Topics,” a few “Additional References,” 
and certain titles of “Historical Fiction.” 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL containing a syllabus, 
bibliographical material, and other features, will serve the 
needs of progressive teachers. 


Price $2.40 867 pages 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
































